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PREFACE 



Procurement of equipment and weapons systems in the Defense 
establishment is big business — for two reasons. First, the resources 
required to dosign, develop, end procure these items are staggering. 
Secondly, the soundness of procurement decisions is reflected in the over- 
all ability of the armed forces to provide effective national security. 
Consequently, procurement has received the fullest possiblo support from 
military and political circles to ensure that tho weapons and equipment 
of the American fighting man are second to none. 

In spite of this unanimity of purpose and support characterising 
the procurement effort, there are situations in which a new weapons system 
can be delayed from entering aarviee, occasionally for long periods of 
time, because tho necessary support to maintain it in e serviceable con- 
dition over an oxtended period of servloe is not available when the equip- 
ment is ready to be pieced in service. As a result the now equipment 
cannot be introduced, for to do so could result in a modorn counterpart 
of the adage of the battle which was lost for lack of a nail. 

The process that provides those items necessary to support a new 
end item of equipment for an initial period of time in "provisioning." 

It is every bit as complex a process as that which introduces the equip- 
ment itself, but it accounts for only a small oortion of the funds required 
to Ov.t a complete system in the field. Accordingly tho attention of top 
management devoted to provisioning is often far below that devoted to the 
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procurement process. Thio does not in uny way alter the foot that the 
equipment is not truly a system until the support that is necessary to 
keep it functioning in a satisfactory manner is available viitbin th 9 
respective military supply system at the level at which it is needed. 
Because provisioning i3 essential to the successful completion of the 
procurement function, it i6 ovory bit as important as the rosoarch, or 
the teat and evaluation functions by which the equipment is developed. 

Armed with this conviction, I launched ny study of tho nrovision- 
ing process within the U. 3. Marino Corp3. The nature of my project was 
a complete examination of the processes and procedures by which an end 
item is given that support noce3cary to maintain it during an initial 
period of service— beginning at tha commencement of planning, and ending 
when tho item is dollvered to tho using units. 

A subject of this magnitude aaturally encompasses miny elements 
of tho Marine Corps organization, from tha Headquarters where the end 
item concept is born to the force units that place the item in service. 

I could not, because of limitations of time and distance, undertake a 
detailed analysis of the practices actually employed at each location. 
Instead I made a caroful study of the directives establishing the policy 
and procedures governing the provisioning process. This was supnlomonted 
by interviews and corrosnonderice with personnel involved in provisioning 
at Headquarters Marino Corps, and at othor Marine Corps activities that 
seemed appropriate. 

The purposo of this research project is to determine to what 
extent provisioning in the Karine Corps con be improved to provide a more 
timely and more effective process whereby the support necessary to sustain 



an end item is available -when and where it i3 needed. In order to do 
this it will be necessary to look first at the backdrop of Department of 
Defense and Marine Corps policy, and then to take a cursory glance at the 
procurement proooos. When these have been accomplished, we will move in 
Chapters III nnd IV to an extensive review of support olnnning and the 
provisioning process itself, followed by a comprehensive study of alterna- 
tive procedures which night provide a more efficient provisioning process. 

I am indeed grateful for tho numerous personnel who so generously 
gave time to assist me in this project, and without whoso holp I could 
not have accomplished the results set forth herein. Foremost among these 
is Mr. D. L. Bonner of the Technical Division, Suoply Department, HQJSC, 
whose expertise in provisioning is matched only by tho guidance and in- 
spiration he gave me when the task seemed insurmountable, which I must 
admit was frequently the caso. 
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CHAPTER I 



POLICIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES GOVERNING 
INITIAL SUPPORT ACTIONS 

Department of Defense Policy 

Tho ultimate responsibility of tho Dspartment of Defense is to 
ensure national security. As such, any policy emanating from the Pentagon 
will havo this oonoept as its underlying principle, and will set forth 
the concepts and objectives that are necessary to insure the highest 
possible state of military readiness, the cornerstone of national secur- 
ity. 

Equipping our forces with the best available weapons and systems 
la a vital factor in achieving the highest possible 6tnte of military 
readiness. Ensuring that the support necessary to echieve the fullest 
utilization and effectiveness of this equipment is another vital factor. 

In ossence the two cannot be separated, for to consider one without tho 
other is the most reckless course of notion possible. In recognition 
of this basic fact, the Department of Defense has instituted certain 
programs that set tho framework under which a new equipment or system 
becomes part of our materiel inventory and remains on effective equip- 
ment for the intended period of service. Foremost among these are the 
Integrated Logistic Support concept, the Maintenance Engineering program, 
and the Provisioning process. 
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